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The  size  of  the  pig  crop  largely  determines  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered. 
Slightly  fewer  hogs  probably  will  be  slaughtered  from  October  1 9^8  to  April  1949  than  a 
year  earlier.  Slaughter  during  May  to  September  \9^9  will  be  larger  than  that  of  the 
past  summer  and  fall.  If  farmers  carry  out  their  intentions  to  raise  more  spring  pigs, 
hog  slaughter  next  fall  and  winter  will  increase  materially  and  could  be  the  largest 
for  that  season  since  l9H3-m. 
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THE     LIVESTOCK    A  11  D    HEAT     C  I  T  U  A  T  I  0  H 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  December  31,  1948 

Meat  production  vras  seasonally  large  in  early  Decenber,  as  v^eekly 
output  under  Federal  inspection  set' a. 1948  hi^h.     Production  is  likely  to 
decline  •■moderately  in  early  1949  and  "to.  be  less  than  that  of  the  same 
time  ill  1948,     Prices  of  mejits  and  neat  animals  nay  strengthen  sor.e  in 
months  Ln::ied lately  ahead. 

The  decline  in  general  average  prices  of  neat  animals  and  neat 
this  past  fall  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  normal  seasonal  movement 
resulting  because  of  the  se'^.sonal  increase  in  output.    There  are  some 
indications,  hov:ever,  tihat  the  price  drop  is  greater  tlian  can  be  r-.c-  " 
couiited  for  entirely  by  the  rising  supplies,  and  this  may  be  an  indi- 
cation of  some  vreakening  in  the  demand  for  meat  from  the  high  level 
reached  last  suinmer. 

Prices  of  hogs  completed  the  full  visual  seasonal  decline  by  mid- 
ilovenber,  and  vrere  dovm.  s omer'.vhat  more  in  mid-December,     Cattle  prices 
also  dropped  from  mid-Novem.ber  to  mid-December,  vrith  prices  of  the  top 
grades  of  cattle  trending  seasonally  vreaker  than  these  of  the  lo'.Test 
grades • 

On  the  basis  of  present  prospects,  meat  production  and  sl^.ughter 
v/ill  reach  1948  levels  sometime  in  the  spring.  Total  production  for  the 
year  may  be  about  the  same  as  that  in  19'.l-8,  llore  pork  may  just  about  be 
offset  by  less  beef  and  lambo  Total  beef  output  v.dll  be  do\m.  from  1943 
because  of  reductions  in  cattle  minbers  over  the  last  fev:  years,  but  it 
vri  11  include  more  beef  of  the  better  grades.  Cattle  feeding,  source  of 
better  beef,  nov;-  promises  to  be  greater  this  vrinber  than  it  v/as  last  year. 

Reports  from  farmers  on  December  1  indicate  that  m.ore  hogs  T.'-ill 
be  fed  and  slaughtered  and  more  pork  produced  in  1949  tlian  in  1948,  I\n 
estimated  34,0  million  pigs  vrere  saved  from  the  fall  pig  crop  of  June 
through  November,  8  percent  more  than  in  the  fall  of  1347,     In  addition, 
if  farm.ers  realize  their  plans  of  early  December,  9.1  million  sov/s  vrill 
farrov/  in  the  months  from  December  th-rough  ilay,  14  percent  more  than  the 
number  farrovfing  spring  pigs  in  1948.     If  the  size  of  litter  next  spring  ■ 
is  the  same  as  the  1957-46  average,  56.5  million  pigs  vrill  be  saved, 
10  percent  more  tlian  in  the  spring  of  1948,     In  1948  litters  v;ere  larger 
than  average. 


DECMEE  19^8 


-  if  - 


The  fall  pig  crop  was  the  largest  since  19^5.    A  spring  crop  of 
56.  T  million  vould  be  the  largest  ^ince  19^.3 .  and  the  .third  largest 
on  record.     Both  crops  are  much  smaller  than  the  records  established  in 
19^2  and  19^3^  which  were  encoura.ged  by  wartime  progrsuns  to  fill  special 
requirements  for  meat  for  military  use  and  export. 

The  fail  crop  was  short  by  only  2  percent  of  the  increase  of  10  percent 
recommended  in  the  USDA  goal.    A  spring  crop  of  56.5  million  pigs  saved  would 
be  6  percent  below  the  goal  of  60  million.     If  more  sows  farrow  than  were 
reported  as  intentions,  or  if  the  size  of  litter  continues  its  uptrend 'and 
is  larger  than  average,  the  goal  will  more  nearly  be  reached. 

These  current  and  prospective  increases  in  hog  production  are  largely 
responses  to  the  very  big  corn  crop  of  last  fall  which  became  apparent 
during  the  good  growing  season  and  which  was  accompanied  by  declining  corn 
prices.     Pi-ices  have  recently  been  under  the  average  loan  value  of  $1.44 
per  bushel,  and  the  hog-corn  ratio  has  been  favorable  to  hog  producers. 

OUTLOOK 

1949  Spring  Pig  Crop 
To  Be  Larger 

The  spring  pig  crop  of  19^9  promises  to  be  the  largest  since  1943. 
According  to  breeding  intentions  reported  by  famers  in  the  December 
pig  survey,  9.1  million  sows  may  farrow  in  the  months  from  December  1948  to 
May  1949^  14  percent  more  than  farrowed  last  spring.     If  this  intention 
should  be  realized  and  if  the  1937-46  average  of  6.23  pigs  are  saved  per 
litter,  the  1949  spring  pig  crop  would  total  about  56.5  million  head. 
A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  10  percent  larger  than  the  spring  pig  crop 
of  1948,  when  the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  was  above  average. 
This  would  be  the  third  largest  on  record,  but  still  considerably  smaller 
than  the  very  large  crops  of  1942  and  1943^  which  were  encouraged  by  war- 
time programs  to  fill  special  requirements  for  meat  for  military  use  and 
export  (see  table  4). 

Biggest  percentage  increases  in  intended  1949  farrowings  over  1948' 
are  reported  for  the  North  Central  States.     The  increase  for. Michigan  is 
26  percent,  and  that  for  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  is  20  percent.     The  average 
increase  in  the  12. North  Central    States  is  I7  percent.      .  ■  •■ 

More.  Pigs  Raised  this  Past  '      ■  ■ 

Fall  than  a  Year  Earlier  _       ^       ■      ■  .. 

Approximately  34.0  million  pigs  were  saved  in  the  fall. of  1948 
(June  through  November).     This  number  was  3  percent  more  than  the  31-^ 
million  saved  in  the  fall  of  1947.    Although  smaller  than  in  four  wartime 
years,  it  was  the  largest  nuraber  saved  since  1945  and  continues  the  fairly 
high  level  of  fall  pig  crops  relative  to  spring  crops  characteristic  of 
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recent  years.     In  "ohe  l  ater  years  rf  tlie  I92O 's  and  early  193'^ 's,  the  spring 
crops  VGre  as  large  as  these  of  ISk'^-igkB  "but  fall  pig  crops  averagad  only 
around  25  mi31ion,  about  one-fourth  less  thrji  in  19^^^. 

Ta^)le  1.-  SO'Ws  farroving,  by  r.e£;ions,  and  pigs  saved  per  litter, 
.  spring,  season,  United  States,  average  1937-4l^  by  years  19^5-^9 


■Region 


North  Central  Ee,-^ion 


l^h9  as  a 
percentage 
of  19i;8 


'Ihcus .  Tlious .     Thou.5 .  'Thous  .   '  'rhous . 


Percenx 


East  : 

2,016 

2,129 

2,169 

2,313 

2,11^ 

/-^  111. 

2, 444 

116 

West                  •  : 

3,^17 

3,376 

•4,266 

3,7oi 

4,455 

lis 

Total  : 

6,240 

6,045 

•5,579 

5,374 

6,899 

117 

Other  Regions      •  : 

North  Atlantic  : 

•  ■140 

154 

144 

157 

148 

161 

lOS  - 

South  Atlantic  : 

580 

620 

639 

670 

653 

652 

100 

South  Central  ; 

1,069 

1,024 

l,u27 

1,003 

1,02c 

1, 083 

106 

Western  : 

312 

-  260 

2^4 

243 

272 

291 

le7 

Total  : 

2,lul 

2,058 

2,064 

2,073 

2,093 

2,187 

104 

United  States  : 

7,53^ 

3,290 

G,l..'9 

8, 652 

7,967 

9,086 

114 

IT'xab 

er  of  -J 

igs  caved  per  li 

tter 

United  States  : 

6.22  . 

0:29 

6.46 

^  ^10 

6  =  44 

£/ 

1/  Number  indicated  bj 

'  breeding 

intent 

ion  rep 

orts  in 

rece:aber 

,  19^3. 

2/  Not  indicated.  I93 

7-46  average  is 

6.23. 

Ihe  pfg  crop  of  this  past  fall  was  produced  from  5.2  million  sows  far- 
rowing with  e  record  average  of  6.58  pigs  saved  per  litter.     The  litter  average 
in  the  fall  of  1947  was  •'^'.39.    The  combined- spring  and  fall  pig  crops  of 
1948  totaled  85.3  million  head,  1.2  million  or  1  percent  more  than  in  1947. 
The  spring  crop  of  51.3  laillione  was  dovT.  3  percent  from  1947. 


More  sows  farrowed  during  tn^  fall  than  famere  had  reported  as  their 
intentions  on  June  1.    As  the  corn  crop  progressed  well  and  corn  prices 
fell  while  hog  prices  rose,  more  sow3  and  gilts  wore  held  for  farrowing. 
The  increase  expected  in  the  spring  pig  crop  results  mainly  from  the  all- 
time  record  corn  crop  of  3,651  million  bushels,  with  lower  prices  cf  corn 
in  relation  to  hogs.     On  Tecember  I5,  the  average  United  States  price  of  com 
was  $1.23,  less  than  ths  loan  level  of  $1.44  and  down  a  dollar  from  the  $2.37 
of  a  ^.  ear  earlier.    From  late  GUmMer  to  November,  the  price  of  corn  declined 
faster  than  the  price  of  hogs,  and  t}ie  hog-corn  ratio  became  increasingly 
favorable.     In  recent  weeks  com  prices  have  strengthened,  hog  prices  have 
declined  somewhat  further,  and  the  hog-com  ratlu  has  gone  down.  However, 
the  ratio  at  Chicago  of  l4.4  for  the  week  ended  December  25  wes  higher  than 
that  of  13.7  in  the  week  ended  Septeraber  11,  and  was  still  favorable  to 
hog  producers.     Hie  25 -year  average  ratio  for  December  is  12.0. 


rnCi^LiBER  1948 


Table  2,-  Fall  pig  crop,  "by  ref^ions.  United  States,  averaf.e  1937-41  and  1945-48 


Average 
.  193  7-41 

•1948  as  a 

R  G  i  on 
-        ■  ■  --- — -  ■  -  "- 

:     1945  : 

1946  : 

1047 

:  1948 

•  of  1947 

Thous  . 

Thous . 

Thous. 

Thous . 

Thous. 

Percent 

iJorth  Central  Ctatos  < 

East 

:  9,756 

11,224 

10, 194 

10,258 

11 ,066 

108 

9  .4'.0 

11, 761 

9,574 

9,760 

11,280 

116 

'  l"  0  b  11 1 

] 9,156 

22  985 

19 ,768 

20,018 

22  346 

112 

AortL  Atlantic 

;  844 

919 

son 

822 

864 

105 

South  Atlantic 

:  3,052 

3,401 

3,597 

3,668 

3,591 

98 

South  Central 

:  5,769 

6,007 

5,332 

5,668 

5,908 
1,286 

104 

ITestern 

:      1 , 608 

1,281 

993 

1,169 

110 

Total 

:     11,2  73 

11,608 

10,780 

11,327 

11,649 

103 

Unitod  States 

:  30,429 

34,593 

50j548 

31,345 

33,995 

108 

Tlie  fall 

crop  near 

ly  reaches 

tlie  goal  ara 

loi-Uiced 

by  the  DepartiTien  u 

of  Agriculture. 

The  8  pa 

rcent  incre 

jar^e  of  fall 

pigs  raised  vras 

s lightly 

belov:  the  10  percent  goal.    The  5  per  cent  increase  in  sov/s  farroivings 
brought  t>!.G  cror  much  cl^'Ser  to  the  goal  than  had  been  expected  from 
farraers*  intentions  last  June  1,  wliich  had  indicated  no  change  in  fall 
farroirings  from  those  of  li47. 

The  1949  spring  pig  crop  goal  is  60  million  piga  saved.    At  a 
lO-yoar  average  size  of  litter,  present  intentions  amount  to  6  percent 
less  than  the  goal.     If  more  so-'ts  shov^ld  farrOT:  thfm  irere  reported  in 
intentions,  or  if  litters  arc  lo.rgor  bha'i  the  10-year  average,  the  goal 
would  more  nearly  bo  approximated.     In  the  Irst  feT,v  years,  spring  litters 
liave  been  generally  larger  than  the  10-year  average  of  6,23,     In  1943, 
1944  and  1947  they  "'/.'"ere  small— 6,10  or  le3s--bu"c;  in  no  other  year  since 
1940  have  they  been  belcv^  6,29,    The  1943  spring  litters  averaged  6,44, 

Hog  Slaughter  and  Porl:  Pro- 
duct  ion  'to~Ris_e  iri  1949*"" 

In  the  first  months  of  1949,  hog  slaughter  and  porh  production 
vfill  come  from  the  spr"ing  pig  cror^  of  1948,  and  xrlll  be  affected  by  the 
m.ontiily  distribution  of  marhetings  and  by  the  size  of  that  pig  crop,  the 
smallect  :hi  7  years,    Begimiing  in  about  April,  hogs  from  th.e  1948  fall 
crop  v/ill  be  marketed.     Since  raore  pigs  v/ere  raised  th.is  last  fall  than 
a  :,'ear  earlier,  m.ore  hogs  are  likolj^  to  be  slaughtered  and  laore  porl:  pro- 
duced next  spring  and  siu^j-'er  th.an  .vb  th.e  same  time  of  1948,    A  further 
increase  over  1948  may  be  expected  in  the  fall  of  1949,  as  hogs  from  the 
coming  spring  crop  move  to  mar:."ot.     Total  slaugl^.ter  and  pork  production 
for  the  season  October  1949  to  April  1950  may  be  larger  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1948-49  in  rough  proportion  to  tlie  increase  in  the  spring  pig 
crop.     From  October  to  December,  slaugliter  and  production  jaay  bo  only 
moderately  greater  than  it  vrcis  xhis  past  fall,  since  hog  marketings 
during  the  last  few  months  have  boon  fairly  rapid  in  comparison  "v^ith  the 
number  of  pi^'s  raised. 
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Table  3.-  xJinnber  of  sows  farrowing  s-^'-d.  percentage  distribution  by  months, 
spring  and  fall  season,.  United  Sxates,  average  1937-^1 
and  annual  19^5-^8 


IJ-mber,  spring  season 


Year  ; 

Dec.  1/. 

Jan. 
• 

:  Feb. 

•  March 

j  ]  ; 

April  : 

May  : 

•  Total 

Thous. 

Tlious . 

'Ihou. . 

B'iOUS. 

Thcus . • 

Thous . 

Tnous . 

1937-i.l 

average • 

290 

4C9 

791 

1,999- 

2,605 

1, 440 

•  7,534 

19^5 

310 

378- 

700 

2,022 

3,003 

1,88:;..., 

3,298 

19^6 

296 

358 

7.J3 

2,136 

2,962 

1,654 

:  8,109 

19^7 

301 

393 

914  ■ 

2,475 

■  _) , 

1,506 

:  8,652 

1948 

26h 

370 

766  ■ 

2.155 

2,882 

1,551 

•  7,988 

1949  2/ 

:  9,cS6 

Pcrcenta 

ge    of  spr: 

.ng  season- 

•  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1937-41 

average : 

3.9 

5.4 

10.5 

26.5 

34.6 

19.1 

lOo.O 

1945 

3.7 

4.6 

8.4 

24.4 

'.  36.2 

■22,7 

:  100.0 

1946 

3.7 

4.4 

8.7 

26.3 

■  36.5 

■20.4 

100.0 

1947 

3.5 

4.5 

10.6 

28.6 

35.4 

•17.4 

100.0 

1948 

3.3 

4.6 

9.6 

27.0 

36.1 

•19.4 

100.0 

N":jmber,  la^l  season 

■  June 

:  July 

:    Aug.  ■ 

:  Sept. 

:  -Oct. 

:    Nov .  : 

Total 

Thous . 

Thou3 , 

Thcus. 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Tho-js. 

1937-41- 

average ' 

546 

879 

1,483 

939 

445 

•  4,802 

1945 

778 

598 

1/J22  ■ 

1,662 

973 

393 

5,426 

1946 

669 

524 

S72 

1,451 

320 

377 

■  4,713 

1947 

644 

5:;9 

1,010  ■ 

1,512 

840 

342 

■  4,907 

1948 

■  743 

584 

1,004  • 

1,552 

887 

399 

5,169 

Percen  ca.j'e  ■  of  full 

sea eon 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1937-41 

average 

11.4 

10.6 

13.3 

3-. 9 

19.5 

9.3 

100.0 

1945 

14.4 

11.0 

18.8 

30.6 

17.9 

7.3 

ICO.O 

1946 

:  14.2 

11.1 

18.5 

30.8 

17.4 

8.0 

100.0 

1947 

:  13.1 

11.4 

20.6 

30.8 

17.1 

7.0 

100 . 0 

1948 

14.4 

11 . 3 

19  4 

30.0 

17.2- 

7.7 

100.0 

1/  December  of  preceding  year. 

2/  Spring  farrcwings  indicated  from  breeding 

intentions  report. 
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Tabie  4»"  Spring  and  fall  pig  crops  and.  Federally  inspected  slaughter  during 
the  marketing  season  for  each  crop.  United  States,  1924-48 

(Data  for  cover  page  chart) 
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1930 

24,ob9 

0  /      0  0 

24,303 

9,475 

Ac  n 0 c 
05,  /^5 

24,-L44 

19.P  / 

!  30,525 

'<.3  ,  994 

no   cT  n 
i..,,  5-LU 

Ao  CI  0 

0/  Cf?0 

24, jou 

/  -J  0;-Jri 

/q,J)  J  <CO  . 

r-  r-l      c  /  / 

1  c  pcA 

'  4-,  o2P 

on  71  Q 

2-7,  /-L  ^ 

1  7  9(18 

UA  C)C2 

/,7  6'^n 

!          ^7,  PC'S- 

1  6  081 

70.866 

43 . 000 

1941 

49;,36S 

32, 538 

35,534 

19,825 

34,952 

52,363 

1942 

:      61, 093 

34,909 

43^310 

25,073 

104,903 

59,981 

A3.1/l3 

tfu  ,  J-' 4-^ 

47. 584 

25.1  99 

121;,  307 

73,342 

1944 

!  55,754 

30,250 

30,905 

13,637 

86,659 

1945 

.  52,139 

29,320 

34,593 

13,609 

86,732 

42,929 

1946 

:      52,392  , 

30,444 

30, 543 

16,613 

82,940 

47,062 

1947 

:  52,802 

31,619 

31,345 

lb, 117 

34,147 

47,736 

194''^ 

51,236 

33,995 

85,231 

1949 

•.1/  5b,  500  ■ 

1/  Dasud  oil  int.ntion3  for  zo\rs  to  farrov  and  th.e  1937-46  av..:rr-.ge  nur.ibcr  of  pigs 
pt  r  litter. 
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Although  totel  1949  production  of  pork  probably  vdll  surpass  that 
of  194-8,  less  neat  of  other  kinds  is  expected.    Production  of  all  neats 
conbined  nay  be  about  the  saiac  as  it  v/as  in  1948»    The  reductions  likely 
in  output  of  beef,  veal,  lamb  and  nutton  are  due  to  the  decrease  in  size 
of  cattle  and  sheep  herds  that  has  been  taking  place  over  the  last 
several  years.    If  nore  cattle  arc  held  back  in  1949  and  herds  are  nore 
nearly  maintained,  the  output  of  beef  v/ill  be  r  educed,  con  a  derably. 

Meat  Output  Ug 
in  Early  Deccnbcr 

During  tlie  first  t\To  v;eeks  of  Decsnbcr,  neat  production  under 
Federal  inspection  reached  its  highest  level  of  the  past  12  nonths. 
The  increase  cane  fron  greater  nunbers  of  hogs  and  of- cattle  slaughtered 
than  in  weeks  pr^jceding.    Meat  output  frequently  reaches  its  peak  of  the 
year  in  the  first  half  of  Deccnber,    Hog  slaughter  in  early  Deccnber  v/as 
short  by  about  10  percent  of  the  very  large  slaughter  at  the  sane  tine 
of  1947.    The  nunber  of  cattle  slaightered v<'as  also  dovm  at  least  10 
percent,    Ho"t;ev<jr,  tflais  was  a  relative  gain  for  cattle,  since  in  previous 
weeks  hog  slaughter  had  been  nearly  as  large  as  a  year  earlier  but  cattle 
slaughter  15  to  25  percent  less. 

Indications  are  that  total  neat  output  for  the  October-Decenber 
quarter  nay  have  been  6  to  8  percent  snallcr  than  in  the  sane  quarter 
of  1947c    Supplies  available  for  ccnsi.inption,  hov^ever,  probably  'were 
not  reduced  that  nuch  as  neat  inports  v;ere  larger  than  a  year  before, 
and  less  neat  nay  have  noved  into  storages    Estinates  are  that  consunp— 
tion  of  neat  per  person  in  the  last  quarter  of  1948  probably  was  about 
2  pounds,  or  about  5  percent,  loss  than  in  the  sane  quarter  of  1947. 

I.-Ieat  Stocks  Deccnber  1 
Less  Than  Last  Year 

Less  ntat  vras  placed  in  cold  storage  in  Novenber  than  in  the  sane 
nonth  a  year  earlier.    Net  into-storage  novenent  of  pork  in  Novenber  was 
93  nillion  pounds  conpared  v/ith  117  nillion  in  Novenber  1947,  The 
total  cold— storage  holdings  of  neat  on  Decenber  1  i.-ero  8  percent  snail er 
than  on  the  srnu  date  of  1947,  aid  slightly  snaller  than  av^^rage. 

Continuation  of  a  reduced  level  of  novenent  into  storage  would  be 
an'inportant  factor  in  der.cnd  for  neat,    A  year  ago,  net  into-storage 
nov:-.nent  vras  nearly  300  nillion  pounds  in  Decenber,  and  nore  than  100 
nillion  pounds  in  January.    This  high  rate  of  storage  operations  probably 
has  not  been  occurring  this  year.    Ordinarily,  nore  neat  is  put  in  storage 
following  harvest  of  a  snail  corn  crop  and  less  follow'ing  a  large  one, 
since  the  effect  of  a  snail  crop  is  to  r-^duce  neat  output  in  nonths  ahead 
and  thereby  raise  prices  but  a  large   crop  has  the  opposite  effect. 
Large  storage  operations  after  the  reduced  1947  corn  harvest  conforraed  to 
this  pattern.'  Son:;;7hat  sr.ia.ll.x  operations  this  winter  would  also  correspond 
to  the  general  expectan<jy. 
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I/Iea t  Aniraal  Prices  Still 

Lov.'er  in  Mid-Dec ciiber  ... 

On  Deccnber  15  fr.ri.iers  received  an.  average  of  $21,10  per  hujidrt;d 
pounds  for  hogs,  $20.50  for  beef  -  cattle,  $24. 90  for  veal  calves,  and 
$21,90  for  lar.ibs.    These  prices  Feru  all  as  lovr  as  or  lov.-er  than  th'>ce  of 
a  month  earlier,  hog  prices  dropping  70  cunts  d\iring  the  month  and  beef 
cattle  prices  90  cents.    Prices  received  by  farncrs  for  hogs  declined  a 
total  of  $6,23  or  23  percent  between  nid-Septenber  and  raid-Dec enber, 
compared  with  an  cverage  decline  bet/een  those  months  of  19  percento       .  ■- '  ' 

The  decline  in  cattle  prices  betvfeen  nid~Novcmbor  and  raid-Decc-nber 
occurred  mainly  in  the  higher  grades.  Prices  of  choicc'  steers  at  Chicago 
decreased  about  $4*00  during  that  interval  whereas  those-  of  medium  ste^Ts 
fell' less  than  $2.00  and  those  of  coniivion  steers  changed  little*  Ilore 
strength  for  lov/er  than  for  higher  grades  . of  cattle  is  a  frequent  experi- 
ence at  this  season. 

Some  Indication  of  V/eakening  from  last  ■ 
Siramer's  Unusually  Strong  D errand  for  Meats 

There  is  some  evidence'  that  the  gradua,lly  rising  demand  for  merit'  ' 
in  the  last  two  years  has  leveled  off  from  the  high  point  reached  last 
simuaer,    Gonaumption  per  capita  increased  at  not  quite  an  average 
seasonal  .rate  during  the  fall  of  1943,  but  prices  of  meats  and  of  meat 
animal-s,which  had  risen  very  fast  last  spi'ing  and  sumiaer,  declined 
somev/hat  more  than  usual.       Seasonally  adjusted  consumption  per  capita 
in  the  last  half  of  1943  probably  vas  lower  than  that  of  an.y  quarter  in  the 
last  tvro  years.    Seasonally  adjusted  meat  prices  were  lov/er  in  the 
fourth  quarter  than  in  the  third  and  not  greatly  different  from  those  in 
the  second  o^uarter  of  1943,    Since  incomes  of  consum.ers  have  been  rising 
steadily,  it  appears  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  incomes  vras  spent  for 
meat  in  late  1943, 

These  observations  regcri^ing  (!:Aarter-to-qu"'rter  trende  in  apparent 
demand  for  m.eat  are  based  on  calailations  taat  convert  estim^ited  actual 
conamption  and  actual  prices  in  each  ^;^uart;ir  to  seasonally  adjusted 
figures.    Yfithout  such  conversion,      tiie  various  quarters  of  a  year 
cannot  be  compared  because  normal  sc;asonal  changes  may  obscure  the  more 
basic  non-seasonal  changeso    Calculations  for  1947  and  1948  are  given 
for  all  m.eats  combined,'  and  for  beef  and  pork  S'^Darately,  in  table.  5« 

As  diovm  there-,  an  estimated  seasonally  adjusted  rot^ail  value  of 
the  meat  consumed  by  the '  civilian  population  is  computed  for  each  quartt.r, 
and  compared  with  average  disposable  personal  income  per  capita,  also 
seasonally  adjusted. 

Since  the  v;ar,  tl:e  retail  value. of  meat  consumption  has  been 
higher  relative  to  consuiTiers'  incomes  tlian  before  the  war.    It  averaged. 
6,3  percent  of  incomes  in  1947  compar-d  with  arojond  5^5,  percent  in.  the 
late  1930»s.    The  percentage  relationship  to  incomes  rose  to  its  higheat 
point  in  the  middle  quarters  of  1943.    According  to  preliminary 
calculations,  it  receded  in  the  last  quarter  01  1943  to  about  the  level 
of  the  same  quarter  of  1947 « 
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Table  5.-  Retail  value  of  meat  consumptjon  ccicpared  with  dispceatle  personal 
incoD^,  seesorally  adjusted,  "bv  guai'ter  years,  19^7  e-nd  19'*3 

All  irf^ot 


Quarter - 

: Seas on 

year 

Actual 

:  ally 
:  ad- 

: JuBted 

Poionds 

Pound d 

19^7 

Jan . -Mar . 

.  hO.h 

39. h 

i- px  .  ~OVLt3 

Jul . -Sept 
Oct .  -Dec . 

Jan .  -Melt  , : 
Apr . - Juna 

50  .1 

35c7 
1+0.8 

38.2 
35.9 

37.9 
36.8 

37.1 
38.6 

Jul. -Sept 
Oct . -Dec . 

33.7 

38^7 

35.7 

19U7 
Jan.- 
Apr .  - 
Jul.- 
Oct  .- 

191+8 

Jan.- 
Apr .  ■ 
Jul.- 
Oct .- 

y 

19^7 

Jan.- 
Apr  .• 
Jul.- 
Oct.- 
191+8 
Jan.- 
Apr .  • 
Jul.- 
Oct.- 

y 


Mar. 
•June 
■Sept 
Dec . 

■Mar. 
■June 
Sept 
■Dec . 


Ji'jns 
Sept 
Dec . 

Mai  . 
■June: 
Sept 
Dec . 


Civilian  conawsp-:Lvere.ge  rateil  tPvetail  v^ilue 


rSeae  "n- 
A.ctuftl:  elly 


y 


Cents 


3/ 


I' 


ad- 

^usted 
Cents 

^/ 


V, 


: consumption 
:per  capites 
:  se<^Bonalj.y 
1  gcL."'u3'^^ed  2/ 


;Bet&il" value 
rox  meet  as 
:perc3nt  of 
idi-i^posaDla 
.psrj .  Income 


Diapoeatlo 
psreonel 
inccme  per 

C"ol.t3  : 
seaernally 

aa justed    :eeas.  ad.iuetr 


i/  3Z. 


Doljlars 

DoJJ-oTS 

Percent 

18.10 

297 

6.1 

19.10 

293 

6.5 

19.00 

303 

6.3 

lb.  10 

313 

6.1 

19.50 

316 

6.2 

22.00 

022 

6.9 

21.60 

330 

6.5 

20=15 

?/ 

6/  6,0 

Beei 


17.1+ 
17.5 
16.9 
17.3 

16.1+ 
15.5 
15.5 

16.5 


17.1+ 
19.2 
16.7 
15.9 

16.1+ 
16.9 
15.3 

1^.3 


51+. 8 
57.3 
65.9 
66.1 

66.3 

73.0 
80.9 


55.8 

57,7 
6U.2 

66.5 

67.6 

73.^ 
78.8 


7.70 

8.80 
8.50 

8.70 
9.85 
9.55 


7l;.3         lk,k  9,00 


Pork  excluding;  If.rd 


19.3 
16.8 

lif,7 
19.1 

18.3 
17.0 
Ih.k 

18.3 


17.9 
17.5 
17.2 

17.3 

16.9 
17.8 

16.9 


1+8.8 
1+9.2 
53.6 
53.9 


52.5 
57.6 

63.^ 


16.1+  58.7 


50.2 
50.0 
51.7 
53.5 

5^.0 
58. 6 
61.2 

58.1 


8.35 
8,15 
6.25 
8.60 

8.50 
9.65 
9.65 

8.90 


297 
293 
'03 
313 

316 
322 
330 


2.6 
3.0 
2.8 

2.7 

2.8 
3.0 
2.9 


297 
"^93 
303 
313 

il6 
322 
330 


2.8 

2.8 

2.7 
2.8 

2.7 
3.0 

2,9 

6/  2.6 


1/  Weighted  average  retail  pries  for  all  important  cuts . 
2/  Computed  from  estimated  retail  weight  of  consijuniption. 

3/  Not  calculated  or  used  in  analyels.    Retail  value  all  meats  s^joii  of  4  meats, 
5/  Preliminary  estimates, 
5/  Not  availa"ble  . 

0/  Calculated  on  assumption  of  2  percent  increase  in  disposable  personal  Income 
frcm  third  quarter. 

Because  quarterly  data  have  "been  rounded  to  add  to  annual  totals,  not  shovn  here, 
values  can  not  be  compered  precisely  column  to  column  for  each  quarter. 
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These  changes  in  demand,  hovrcvsr,   do  not  necessarily  indicate  any 
general  trends,   even  though  an  eventual  return 'cIop er  to  prev^ar  relation- 
ships betv/een  demsnd.  for  liieat  anc'  consumer  ircones  has  boen  expected. 
Quarter -to-q-.i.arter  variations  in  derand  for  neat  occur  fr.equentlyo  The 
experience  of  tap  last  three  months  of  1948  is  of  too  short  duration  to 
suggest  futu.rc  trends  in  levels  of  demand  for  meato    Also,  a  sor.evfhat  higher 
expenditure  f'or  meats  r.iay  be  expected  in  vi3w  of  the  increase  since  prev.^ar 
in  real  incomes,   including  especially  those  in  the  lower  bracket. 

The  methodology  of  table  5  is  accurate  enough  only  to  show  the 
larger  differences  in  demand  for  moatr     It  is  not  sufficiently  precise 
for  any  exact  measurement  of  derrand,   since  it  is  subject  to  errors  not 
only  in  original  data,  but  also  in  the  approximate  ad.iustmsnt  for  season- 
ality*    It  is  likely  that  differences  shov.m  in  retail  value  of  meat 
relative  to  incomes  ^  are  signil'icant  v'-ien  they  are  as  large  as  the  change 
fro":!  t'.ie  second  to  the  fourth  qu.artcr  of  1948,  but  are  not  significant  for 
the  smallest  changes  sho^.Ti  in  the  table. 

Meat  Supplies  to  Decrease;  Prices 
May  Ris e  in  Next  I'ew  I-iionths 

Meat  production  probably  v;ill  decline  seasonally  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  early  i.aonths  of  1949  v/ill  be  smaller  tlian  at  the  sane 
time  of  1948,    Slaughter  of  both  cati;le  and  lambs  has  been  less  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  since  herds  proba:  iy  were  reduced  further  in  1948  the 
-number  slau^tered  is  likely  to  contixxue  below  last  year's  levels,  Slaxighter 
■of  hogs  also  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  the  first  months  of  1948, 
Total  hog  slaugrter  for  the  Octobur-April  season  is   governed  closely  by 
the  size  of  the  1948  spring  pig  crop,  v.-hich  vsas  3  percent  sm^aller  than 
the  1947  spring  crop.    Moreover,   it  v:ill  be  further  reduced  by  the  greater 
withholding  of  sov's  and  gilts  for  spring  farrov.dng.     From  October  to  Da-*- 
cembec,.  approximately  15^;  million  hogs  were  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection,  only  about  2  percent  less  than  m  the  same  months  of  1947, 
■Fewer  hogs  than  a  year  earlier  apparently  remiain  to  be  slaughtered  during 
the  rest  of  the  season,  as  indicated  both  by  market  movem.ent  and  by  the 
2  percent  f  ev/er  hogs  older  than  6  months  reported  on  farms  December  .1,  1948'  . 
than  a  year  ear li ore  ' 

If  only  moderate  quantities  of  meat  are  added  to  col-i  storage  hold- 
ings, civilian  consumption  per  capita  in  the  January-March  quarter'  may  be 
about  1  pound  less  than  the  ?8  pounds  consumed  in  the  same  quarter  of  1948, 

Based  on  these  expectations  for  m.^at  production  in  thp  next-  fevr 
months,  prices  of  meats  may  strenghten  scm.eV/hat  and  prices  of  meat  animals 
may  rise  seasonally.     On  the  avera,;e,   prices  received  by  farmers  for  hogs 
.increase  14  percent  betw.';en  mid-Dec  ember  and  mid-i,L?rcho     Those  I02'  beef 
cattle  usually  rise  7  percent,  as  -COiEinon     grades  of  steers  increase  in 
price  but  choice  and  prior  and  good  g?'ades  decline  soasona  lly„     (Table  6). 
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Cattle  .  F3 3 din^:  -jcpanding  Eecently  '  ' 

Cattl e"  feeding  stepped  up  rapidly  la.te  in  the  fall,  and  the  T'.inter 
feeding  nov.-  proir.ises  to  be  larger  than  that  of  last  year.     In  liovenb^-r , 
43  percent  nore  cattle  and  calves  ^".-^erc  rccei\'ed  in  8  Corn  Bt  It  States 
•than  a  year  jarliera    -In  "^.he  first  weeks  of  December  shipments  of  stockers 
and  feeders  from  four  public  stockyards,  althoug-h  declining  seasonally, 
continued  substantially  larger  than  in  the  same  weeks  of  1947,    More  cattle 
are  expected  to  ".:e  fed  this  v.lnter  than  last  both  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  in 
the  'Vestern  States,     California  v.lll  have  a  record  number  OD.  f.i.edo 

Increased  grain  fa',  ding  of  cattle  vdll  res^^.lt  in  more  beef  of  the 
higher  grades  than  a  year  earlier  in  the  spring  and  early  surjner  vhen  the 
supply  increases  s'asonally. 

Fewer  Lambs  to  be  Fed  This  Year 

A  greatly  reduced  n^omter  of  lar.bs  vlll  ''ce  fed  this  v.dnter  co^ipared 
with  last.    The  reduction  is  general  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
total  number  fed  probably  v.lll  be  the  smallest  in  more  than  20  years, ^ 

The  number  of  lambs  slauj-htered  has  been  high  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  lamb  crop.    Total  s laugh t-r  in  the  4  months  August  through 
November  v;as  only  slightly  less  than  last  year,   although  the  1948  lamb 
crop  v.-as  8  percent  smaller.     This  liigh  slaughter  rate  has  greatly  reduced 
the  numbsr  of  lam^bs  available  for  feeding.     The  1948  lamb  crop  in  the 
13  V^estern  Sheep  States,  v.iiich  supply  the  biilk  of  the  feeder  lambs,  r.-as 
9  percent  smaller  tlian  last  year, 

SEASONALITY  IN  LIVESTOCK  iJTD  im.TS 

Almost  all  phases  of  the  livestock  and  meat  industry  are  affected 
by  patterns  of  seasonal  change  that  are  repeated  annually  in  more  or  less 
similar  fashion,     i'larket ings  and  slaughter  of  meat  animals  vary  seasonally 
because  of  the  influence  of  ■weather  on  t'ie  raising  and  feeding  of  all 
classes  of  anir.also    As  examples,  more  pigs  are  corn  in  April  than  in  any 
other  m.onth,  and  grain  feeding  of  cattle  is  mainly  a  winter  enterprise. 
The  demand  for  moat  also  varies  during  the  yearo     l/    It  is  lowest  in  the 
summ.er  and  highest  in  the  Vvintere     Governed  by  changes  in  both  the  supply 
of  and  the  demand  for  meat,  prices  of  m.eats  rnd  of  meat  animals  tend  to 
trace  a  fairly  standard  seasonal  patt ?rn  throughout  each  year. 

Indexes  of  seasonal  variation  in  prices  of  m.eats  and  mioat  animals 
were  published  and  described  in  the  February,   1947  issue  of  this  S ituation. 
The  indexes  are  repeated  in  table  6,   and  those  .for  meats  arc  illustrated 
in  figure  1»  

27    Demand  is  considered  in  the  eccnom.ic  sense  of  the  quantity  taken  by 
consumers  at  a  given  price.     It  is  not  the  sam..j  as  cons'-mption,  v.-hich 
•varies  along  v.lth  supplies  and  pricess     At  a  given  price^  consum.ers  vill 
buy  more  m.eat  in  v^intei-  than  in  sui;jner. 
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Since  the  completion  of  a  study  on  production  aiid  consumption  of 
meat  by  nuartor- years  beginning  in  1941,  it  has  been  possible  to  establish 
approxir.ato  seasonal  variations  by  qiaarters  in  the  production  and  consurnp- 
tion  of  meat.     Indexes  so  calculated  are  shovr.  in  table  7  and  figure  2. 
These  indicate  that  production  and  consunption  of  all  neat  conbined  is 
usually  largest  in  the  fourth  auarter  of  the  year.     The  second  highest, 
quarter  is  the  first  quarter  and  the  lov/est  is  the  third  quarter.  The 
smallest  quarter-to- quarter  variations  are  in  lamb  and  nutton  and  in  beef, 
and  the  greatest  in  veal.     The  seasonal  variation  in  vt-al  out^)ut  vras 
greater  in  1941-47  than  it  had  b^^^en  in  earlier  years  and  the  indexes  nay 
overstate  somewhat  the  variation  that  nav  usually  be  exnccted. 

Table  7,-  Index  numbers  of  seasonal  vrrir.tion  in  production  and  corriimption 
of  nsf.t,  fJnited  States,  by  ouarter-years  l/ 


Item 


Total  meat 
Pro due  tion 
Cons'imption 

Beef 

Produc  ti  on 
Consumption 

Veal 
"Produc ti  on 
Consumption 

Lamb  and  mutton 
Production 
Consumption 


Pork  excluding  lard 
Production 
Consum.i^tion 


1st  qtr. 


2nd  qtr. 


'rd  otr. 


4th  ctr. 


108 
102 


102 
101 


83 
84 


98 
101 


116 
108 


88 
95 


91 
92 


85 
84 


92 
94 


88 
96 


86 
93 


99 
ICO 


108 
108 


IOC 
100 


72 
85 


118 
110 


108 

i:;7 


126 
124 


110 
105 


124 
111 


l/  Average  of  rs^.tios  of'  actual  data  for  1S41-47  to  4-auL  rter  moving  average 
Centered,  adjusted  to  total  400  and  to  eliminate  abnormal  fluctuations. 
Based  on  meat  prodi^ction  and  consumption  from  all  slaughter,  including 
farm^  7,1th  an  approximate  allov.-ojnce  for  fann  storage  of  i:ork, 

TARIFF  ACTS  AND  DUTIES  AFFECTIr!'-  CATTLE,    BEEF  ^•■TJ  VEAL,  AIID  I"5^0ETS  VROU 

CANADA  AND  I'EXICO 


The  United  States  was  an  exporter  of  live  cattle  and  of  beef  and 
veal  until  about  1910.-     At  that  time,  the  nation  shifted  to  a  net  importer 
of  live  cattle;  and,  in  the  1920' s,  the  United  Strtes  became  r  net 
im.porter  of  beef  also.     As  these  shifts  occurred,  tariff  regulations  on 
cattle  and  meat  began  to  assume  importance. 
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SEASONAL  VARIATION  IN  AVERAGE  RETAIL 
PRICES  OF  MEATS,  UNITED  STATES 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (AV.FORYEAR  =  100)* 


96     1  i 

106     I  ^ 


*  AVERAGE  OF  MEDIAN  RATIOS  OF  ACTUAL  DATA  T0.12-M0NTH  MOVING  AVERAGE 
CENTERED:  BAStD  ON  MONTHLY  PRICE  DATA  FOB  YEARS  1922-41 


S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N£G.  46094        BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMrCS 

Seasonal  price  variations  in  beef  and  pork  are  similar.  Prices  of  both 
beef  and  pork  tend  to  be  low  in  December-April  and  usually  reach  t-heir  peaks  in  Sept- 
ember. The  seasonal  variation  in  retail  pork  prices  is  slightly  wider  than  in  retail 
beef  -prices,  but  less  than  in  retail  prices  of  lamb  cuts.  Lamb  prices  tend  to  be 
highest  in  May-July,  before  spring  lambs  are  marketed  in  large  volume. 
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Prior  to  1912    'exico  ivas  the  chief  foreign  source  of  live  cattle.  During 
the  first  V'/orld  IVar,  Canada  also  became  important.     In  the  years  before  World 
War  II,  both  countries  exported  several  hundred  thousand  cattle  to  the  United 
States  each  year  (see  table  9).     A  few  thousand  of  the  cattle  were  breeding  stock 
and  some  were  for  immediate  slaughter,  but  many  of  those  from  Canada  and  most  of 
those  from  Mexico  were  feeders  and  stockers.     In  mid-1942,  Canada  imposed  an  expoH 
ban  which  virtually  eliminated  cattle  and  meat  exports  to  the  United  States, 
In  1946,  the  discovery  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  i'iexico  resulted  in  an  embargo 
against  imports  of  cattle  and  meat  from  that  nation. 

i 

Cattle  and  meat  imports  were  duty-free  from  1913  until  the  emergency  tarifft 
of  1921.  That  tariff  imposed  a  30  percent  ad  valorem  duty  on  cattle  and  a  2  cent  | 
per  pound  duty  on  beef  and  veal.  Pure-bred  breeding  cattle  were  duty-free  and 
have  remained  so.  In  1922,  the  Fordney-licCumber  Act  established  the  duty  on  j 
cattle  on  a  cents  per  pound  basis  at  rates  of  l-l/2  and  2  cents  (see  table  8).  I 
These  rates  were  increased  in  1930  when  the  Hav;-ley-Smoot  Tariff  went  into  effect,  I 

Vilhen  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  was  passed  in  1934,  it  furnished  I 
the  basis  for  four  trade  pacts  which  affected  duties  on  cattle  and  meat  imports,  m 
The  Act  did  not,  in  itself,  establish  new  tariffs,  but  it  formulated  the  1 
legislative  and  executive  means  by  which  the  United  States  could  negotiate  trade  I 
agreements  on  the  most-favored  nation  principle.  The  trade  concessions  exchanged 
in  these  agreements  have  applied  not  only  to  the  nations  negotiating  but  to  all 
countries  which  do  not  discriminate  against  the  United  States,  l/ 

Under  this  system,  the  Canadian  Trade  Agreement  of  January  1,  1936 
provided  for  lower  tariff  rates  for  certain  quotas  of  imported  cattle.  The 
quotas  applied  as  a  total  of  all  imports.     The  pre-existing  duties  were  to 
continue  on  over-quota  imports.    All  classes  subject  to  duty  except  the  175-700 
pounds  medium  v/eight  class  were  assigned  quotas.     The  quotas  were  not  consistently 
filled  for  any  one  year,  and  in  1938  no  weight  class  reached  the  limit  of  its 
quota. 

The  second  Canadian  Trade  Agreement,  dated  January  1,   1939,   removed  the 
quota  on  dairy  cows  over  700  pounds,  and  lowered  the  duty  on  imports  of  non-dairy 
cattle  within  the  quota.     At  the  same  time  the  lovrer  limit  of  the  medium  weight 
group  vms  changed  from  175  to  200  pounds.     At  this  time,  by  a  presidential 
proclamation  authorized  in  the  Act,  total  quotas  vyere  allocated  between  Canada 
and  Mexico  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cattle  previously  received  from  the 
respective  countries.     Quarterly  quota  limits  for  the  year  were  set  up. 

The  presidential  proclamation  of  unlimited  national  emergency.  May  27, 
1941,  did  not  eliminate  the  quota  restrictions,  but  in  the  Mexican  Trade 
Agreement  of  January  30,  1943,  it  was  provided  that  the  quotas  were  to  be  held 
in  a  suspended  state  while  the  emergency  lasted.     Likewise,  the  Geneva  Trade 
Agreement  effective  January  1,  1948,  established  quotas  which  will  not  be 
recognized  until  30  days  after  the  President  proclaims  termination  of  the 
national  emergency  and  of  the  abnormal  situation  with  respect  to  cattle  and 
meats, 

1/  Concessions  apply  to  all  nations  that  are  not  declared  to  be  discriminating 
against  the  U.  S.     The  practice  is  to  negotiate  only  with  countries  that  are 
principal  sources  of  supply. 
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No  quotas  were  placed  on  msat  imports  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  trade 
agreements.     However,  the  1942  Canadian  export  ban  applied  to  meat  as  well  as 
live  animals,  and  Mexico  has  not  been  permitted  since  190G  to  send  meat  for 
commercial  distribution  to  the  United  States  because  that  cour.try's  standards  for 
meat  inspection  do  not  come  up  to  our  requirements. 

On  August  3,  1948,  Canada  removed  its  restrictions  on  exports  of  live 
and  dressed  sheop  and  lamb.     On  August  16  the  restrictions  applying  to  cattle 
and  dressed  beef  were  lifted,  and  the  United  States  b-igan  to  receive  cattle  and 
beef  imports  from  Canada  in  sizeable  quantities.     In  September  about  100,000 
head  of  feeder  and  slaughter  cattle  were  receivedo     3y  the  end  of  the  yesr 
around  300,000  feeder  and  slaughter  cattle  had  been  imported  from  Canada.  Exports 
of  beef  and  veal  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  were  close  to  20  million 
pounds  monthly,  or  about  one  percent  of  United  States  monthly  production*  (Table  S, 
Yliilc  these  numbers  of  cattle  and  quantities  of  rcef  v/ore  smill  relative  to 
United  States  production,  the  iir^orts  of  Canadian  cattle  and  m-  at  durin^^  these 
5  months  v^ere  equivalent  to  .  one -fourth  tfic  annual  market  inp:s^  of  Canadian  cattle. 


PIG  CHOP  REPORT  AS  AIT  IIJDICATOR  OF  ?POSPBCTr/S  HOG  ITOIBERS  l/ 

The  semi-annual  Pig  Croo  Report  estimates  both  the  number  of  :pig^  saved 
in  the  period  just  completed,  and  prospective  pig  numbers  in  the  period  just 
ahead.     In  its  first  flinction  it  corresponds  to  acreage  reports  on  field  crops. 
In  its  function  of  advance  estimating,  it  is  similar  to  reports  on  prospective 
plantings  of  field  crops. 

The  BAE  measures  farmers'   intentions  regording  the  number  of  sov.'-s  to 
farrow  by  semi-annual  surveys  conducted"  in  cooperation  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  through  the  services  of  rural  mail  carriers.     On  about  June  1  and 
again  on  about  December  1  of  each  year  since  1924,  betvireon  120,000  and  180,000 
farmers  have  reported  on  their  livestock  numbers.    V/ith  respect  to  hogs, 
reporting  farmers  list  number  on  hand,  the  number  of  sows  farrowing  on  their 
farms  in  the  6-m-onth  period  just  ended,  the  number  of  pigs  saved,  and  breeding 
intentions  for  the  next  6-month  period.     Beginning  v.ath  the  fall  crop  of  1929  , 
correspondents  on  the  survey  have  also  reported  monthly  farro\vings.     On  the 
basis  of  these  surveys,  the  BAE  since  1924  has  published  estimates  of  farrov.lngs, 
pigs  saved,  and  intended  farrov/ings  by  seasons;  and  beginning  with  the  spring  of 
1930,  it  has  released  estimates  of  the  monthly  distribution  of  farrov.dngs , 

The  Department  considers  December-jlay  farrov.'ings  to  comprise  the  spring 
crop  and  June-I'Tover.ber  the  fall  crop  of  each  year.     On  a  nation-wide  basis,  there 
are  two  seasonal  concentrations  of  farrovdngs,  one  of  which  falls  close  to  the 
center  of  each  of  these  periods.     The  breaks  betivcen  the  periods  occur  at  times 
when  the  proportion  of  farrowings  for  the  country  as  a  \7hole  is  seasonally  smallc 

In  past  years,  interpretations  of  farm.ors'  intentions  regarding  farrowings 
have  conformed  quite  closely  to  later  estimates  of  actual  numbers  of  sows  farrowing. 
As  shov.Ti  on  the  accompanying  chart,  beginning  vrith  1945  the  intentions  estimates 
have  been  respectively  v.dthin  3,  6,  1,  and  3  percent  of  the  estimate  that  v/as 
later  made  of  the  number  actually  farrovdng.     The  degree  of  agreement  betv/een 


l/  This  article  vrns  prepared  under  an  RLIA  project  analyzing  production,  price, 
and  consumption  responses  for  meat  animals  and  meat. 
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INTENDED  AND  ACTUAL  NUMBERS  OF  SOWS  FARROWING  AS 
PERCENT  OF  PREVIOUS  YEAR'S  FARROWING,  1924-48 
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intentions  ond  acstual  farrowings  for  the  fall  season  is  also  close.     Since  1944, 
the  annual  differences  between  intentions  and  actual  farrowings  have  been 
respectively  1,  1,  3,  5,  and  5  percent, 

■In  the  seasons  prior  to  1944-45,  there  v/as  not  such  close  correspondence 
between  intentions  and  actual  farrowings  as  there  has  been  since,  although 
the  intentions  definitely  were  an  accurate  enough  indicator  of  future  pc-rformanc 
to  have  a  real  value  to  both  producer  and  processor  interests.     During  several 
of  the  seasons  in  those  years  when  intentions  were  not  borne  out,  certain 
unusual  factors  intervened  after  the  time  fanners  reported  thoir  judgments. 
For  example,  the  1943  fall  and  1944  spring  farrowings,  respectively  14  and  8 
percent  under  intentions,  are  very  possibly  explained  by  conditions  which 
developed  during  those  breeding  seasons.     Hog  marketings  so  heavy  as  later  to 
necessitate  embargoes  at  terminal  markets,  a  concurrent  feed  shortage,  and  an 
announcement  of  lov.'er  support  prices  for  the  follovvi-ng  months  v."ere  all  factors 
v:hich  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  fanners  at  the  time  they  reported 
intentions.     Nor  could  these  influences  hevc  been  .allovrad  for  accurately  in 
preparation  of  the  Pig  Crop  Report,     Sirilarly,  the  droughts  of  1934  and-  1936 
and  the  first  I\AA  program  of  1933-35  were  influences  v/ithout  previous  counter- 
part which  affectod  the  size  of  farrov/ings Thie  development  of  unusual  forces 
after  intentions  have  been  reported  for  a  particular"  pig  crop  naturally  brings 
about  a  variation  between  intention  and  later  performance. 

Gradual  refinements  have  improved  the  process  by  which  farmers'  reports 
of  intentions  have  been  interpreted.     Soon  after  the  pig  survey  was  begun,  the 
report  stated  that  the  accuracy  of  the  indication  of  farrowings  depended  upon 
continuation  of  past  relationships  between  intentions  and  farrovdngs.  Kore 
recent  reports  have  recognized  additional  conditions to  the   extent  of  allowing' 
for  the  price  of  hogs,  the  hog-corn  ratio,  and  other  factors  before  publication' 
of  the  estimate.     So  long  as  there  are  no  abrupt  chenges  in  these  factors  or  in 
farmers'  reactions  to  them,  intentions  and  actual  farrowings  will  probably 
continue  to  be  close  together. 

On  December  1,  v;-hen  farmers  report  their  intentions  for  spring  farrowings 
about  one-third  of  the  soxvs  and  gilts  to  farrow  in  the  spring  season  have 
already  been  bred,  and  others  have  been  specifically  set  aside  for  breeding. 
On  June  1,  about  two-thirds  of  the  sows  and  gilts  for  the  fall  farrowing  have 
been  bred.     Consequently,  the  "intentions"  for  the  ensuing  crop  are  related  to 
operations  up:  to  the  reporting  date.     Nevertheless,  farmers  can  change  their 
plans  considerably  for  many  weeks  after  the  reporting  date.     These  subsequent 
changes  can  materially  affect  the  size  of  the  -oig  crop. 

Ordinarily,  there  are  enough  gilts  suitable  for  breeding  to  permit 
expansion  of  farrowings  above  reported  intentions.     The  gestation  period  of 
the  hog  is  about  115  days.     Sov/s  and  gilts  that  are  bred  as  late  as  the  first 
week  of  February — t\-;o  months  after  intentions    reports  are  filled  out--will 
farrow  vn.thin  the  limit  of  the  "spring"  season.     Similarly,  breedings  up  to 
early  August  Vvdll  come  under  the  "fall"  season. 

Farmers  can  wait  until  still  later  to  reduce  their  farrov.dngs  for  each 
season.     Many  gilts  arc  bred  as  they  approach  maturity,  so  that  the  decision  as 
to  v/hether  to  market  or  koqp  them  can  be  deferred  until  ?-ater.     Ordinarily  this 
decision  is  made  before  th.e  time  they,  would  be  'docked  or  sharply  discounted  as 
"piggy,"     Thus,  farmers  have  until  March  or  September  to  determine  whether  to' 
make  .a  substantial  reduction  in  farrowings  for  the  current  season. 
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That  developments  in  mid-vinter  can  be  important  to  spring  season 
farrowings  is .demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  spring 
pigs  are  born  in  April  and  May.     Ccndltone  in  mid  and  late  summer  can  have 
a  considerable  bearing  on  fall  farrowings,  since  one-fourth  of  the  fall  pigs 
are  born  in  October  and  November. 

The  intended  numbers  of  sows  to  farrow  have  been  translated  into 
prospective  number  of  pigs  by  applying  the  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per 
litter J  as  recorded  for  the  corresponding  seasons  in  the  preceding  10  years. 
Because  of  such  factors  as  weather  that  cannot  be  known  by  December  and  June, 
the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  can  not  be  anticipated  with  the  same 
degree  of  assurance  as  can  the  numbers  of  sows  to  farrow.     Trends  in  the 
numbers  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  are  discussed  in  this  Situation,  June,  19^8^ 
page  11. 


Table  10.-  Sows  farrowed,  intended  and  actual,  and  pigs  saved  per  litter, 

by  seasons  1921+-48 
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SELFCTED  FFJ^TURES,   THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  H  AT  SITUATION.   1948  mTE  ISSUE  DATES 


■Cattle-  and  oalve-s  :.  .  . 

Calf  crop  and  slaughter,  Sept. 

Cattle  feeding  margins,  Oct. 

Cost  of  feeding  steers,  Oct. 

Cost  of  stocker  and  feeders,  Nov. 
••    Geographical  changes  in. numbers,  July- 
Imports  from  Canada  and  Mexico ,  Dec. 

Number  on  farms,  Feb., July,  Aug., Sept. 

Number  on  feed,  Jan.,  Apr.,  Aug, 

Outlook,  Sept. 

J'rices:  -       .  .  • 

Chicago,  Apr.,  June,  Nov. 
Stocker  and  feeder  shipments,  Apr., 
Aug.,  Oct. 
Tariff  Acts  and  duties  affecting 
beef  and  veal.,  D^.    ,.     '      .       .  , 
Feed: '   Aug. ,  Sept, 

Concentrates,  Sept. 
Hog  and  hog  products: 

Cost,  July 
.    Number,  on  farms,.  June  -  ■ 

Outlook,  Sept. 

Pig  crop  as  indicator  of  prospective 

hog  numbers,  Dec. 
Pig  crop,  June,  Sept.  Dec. 
,    Prices.:      .  ... 

Chicago,  Mar. , May,  Sept ., Oct. , Nov. 
Support,  April,  July,  Oct. 
TOiolesal  e ,"  April" 
Profit  prospects.  May 
-"■^laughter  j-elatiye  to  ^pig  crop,  .Nov.., Dec 
Sows  farrowed,   June,  Dec. 
Sows  farrowed,   intended  and  actual,  Dec. 
Weight  at .market,  Nov. 
.Hog-corn  ratio: 

.    Effect-  on  sows,  farrowing,  April      .    ■  - 

Price  differences.  May 
Horses  and  mules: 

Number  on  farms,  Feb.,  Sept. 
Income:    ^'ay,  June 
Livestock:         •    ,  . 

Number  on  farms,  Feb. 

Production,  Sept. 

Response'  to  feed  supplies', "Sept. 

Value,  Febriaary 
Marketings:  Jan. 
Market  margins: 

Distribution  of  consumer's  dollar,  Feb. 

Hogs,  Feb.,  April 

Live  and  dressed  lamb,  Feb. 

Margins  for  meat,  Feb. 

Price  spreads  between  farmers  and 
consumers,  Feb. 

Steers  and  beef,  Feb. 


Meat :  .... 

Consumption,  May,  Aug., Sept.,  Dec. 
Distribution,  June 
Exports,  Jan. ,  Aug.,  Dec. 
Production,  Jan.,  Mar.,, May,  Aug.,  Sept. 

Nov.,  Dec. 
Retail  valye  of  meat  consumption,  Dec. 
Seasonality  af  consumption  and 

distribution,  Deo, 
Supply,  June 
-•    Tariff f  Acts  and  duties  affecting  cattle, 

beef  and  veal,  Dec. 
Meat  animals : 
Prices:  June 
Cvrt.,  .Feb. 
Chicago,  June 
Farm,  Sept. 
Rec'd.,  May,  Dec. 
Production:  Aug, 
Prices: 

Parity,  July  • 
Pattern,  Mar. 

Retail,  Jan.,  June,  Sept.,  Nov. 

Seasonality  in  live'stock  and  meats,  Dec, 

Value  and  cost,  Feb, 
'■    V/holesale,  I'iar.. ,  June 
Sheep  and  lambs: 

Feeding  returns ,  Apr. 

Number  on  feed,  Jan.,  Nov. 

Number  on  farms,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Aug., 
.  ■  Sept . ,  Nov,  ^  ' 

Outlook,  Sept. 

Prices : 
'Chicago,  Apr.,  Nov. 
Slaughter : 

•  Calf  -  crop  and  slaughter,  Sept. 
Cattle  and  calves,  July 
Commercial,  Jan.,  May 

Comparability  of  F-.I.   statistics,  Feb, 
Condemned  slaughter.  Mar. 

•  F&rm.,  Jan.  ■    ■  ■ 
Federally  inspected,  Oct, 
Hogs,  July,  Sept,,  Nov,,  Dec. 
By  -species ,  Jan.,  May,  Oct, 
Total,  Jan.,  May,  Sept. 
Lambs,  Nov. 


Indexes  of  other  years  may  be  found 
in  December  issues  beginning  1945. 
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LlTsitook  frieea  p*r  100  pounds  (ezMiit  iAer»  npt«d).  aarkBttogB  mid  alau^ter 
rtatlrtlci,  ^  specl**,  Kovenber  13  "  — '  '  


Lt-.  co-.oarisons 


It«m 


Annual 


r^jan'jar:,'— ;."ov37.:er 


1^ 


Gaitlp  aad  calTSB 


3»cf  stsers  sold  owt  of  first 
hande,  Chicago: 

Choi':©  and  prijw   

Good  

^dlua  

All  gradas  ., 

Good  grads  oovb,  Chlo«eo   , 

Ts&lerot  Od.  aod  Ch.,  Chicago  ....... 

Stoskdr  aad  f  $sd«r  stMra 

KaasAB  City   

At.  price  r»o»lT»d  by  fanwrs: 

Beef  eattls   ..»  

Teal  e&lTvs   

Hogg 

AT.~3eartet  pi  lsc,  Clilcaso: 

Barrows  and  gUta   , 

Sows  

All  purohas«s  , 

At.  price  reeelTsd  bjr  farasrs: 

Hogs   , 

Com.,  estate  por  'btutbel  

Hog-cora  price  ratio,  U.  S.  1/   , 

Sheop  aad  laaibs 

laabB,  gd.  and  oh.,  Chicago   , 

Tsedlog  laabs,  gd.  and  eh,,  Ctaaha  .., 
Ev99,  gd.  aal  oh.,  Chicago  .......... 

At,  price  reoelred  \j  fanaers: 

Sheep  

laabs  

Meat  : 
'  holesaie,  CMcago;  : 
Steer  l>eef ,  carcass  (good,  500-600  ll>B.)t 

Hog  products  \J  : 

l4D>b  caroasses  (good,  30-to  Xba.)   : 

B.L.S.  Inisx  retail  aeat  prloes  6/  i 

Index  insoae  of  iadostrlAl  wortors   : 

_  19^?-^100  1 


Li. 61 
9.67 


Pol. 


29.34 
26.29 
22.30 

17.73 


19^5      t  Oc"tober  t  Novenberi  Oclrber  •  liovcr.ber' 


"DolT         iQl.         DoTT  Dol7 


35.16 

Ml 
22,62 


33.43 
29.55 
23.51 
17.17 


13.22 


10.30 
12.90 

10.66 

9.71 

10.99 


18.27 
21V.69 

20.56 

18.37 
20.21 


zTmT 

28.36 

26.11 

22.73 
25.05 


29 

TOT 

26.20 

20.96 

18.30 
21.00 


33.96 
29.12 
23.19 
IB. 12 


37.06 
32.24 
25.95 
21.68 


36. 2S 
30.68 
25. 8C 
22.01 


1? 


26.01 


21.32 

18.20 
21.10 


32.05 

30.32 

24. U 

22.10 
25.00 


30.36 
24.52 


21.40 
24.90 


25.32 
21. 7B 

24.57 
21.14 

28.09 
26.76 

25.10 
23.89 

25.87 
23.59 

22.91 
20. 6i 

:  11.45 

S4.39 

:.'3.7b 

27. Bi 

■.^.96  ■ 

kb.Ui — 

1  10.92 
1  36.1 
13  .1 

2^.05 
1B2,1 
U.O 

23.63 
193.6 
12.7 

27.10 
223.0 
12.2 

24.30 

219-0 

n.i 

24.60 
138.0 
17.6 

21.80 
121. C 
18.0 

1  12.72 
11.21 
1  5.90 

23.43 
2/20.79 
9.12 

26.04 
2/  22.25 
11.69 

k:2.86 
21.05 
9.44 

23.42 
20.98 

9.01 

24.53 
22,12 
10.00 

25.40 
23. Dl 

9.71 

i  5.33 
I  10.72 

8.39 
20.36 

9.66 
22.81 

8.42 
20.30 

8.63 
20.80 

9.08 
22.10 

8.93 
22.00  ' 

18.86 
19.17 
21.18 
123. '^ 

206.8 


41.03 
41.32 
1/42.73 
213.9 

329.1 


50.54 
42.39 
49.30 
2W*.7 


45.86 
45.61 
41.30 
234.9 


—  348.2 


45.38 
42.96 
43.79 
223.6 

352.0 


51.65 
43.19 
46.92 
254.3 

377.5 


49.14 

39.44 
47.72 


129 

152 

138 

136 

183 

161 

174 

2,456 

2,364 

621 

321 

606 

461 

2,976 

2,235 

677 

393 

548 

367 

11,395 

U,178 

11,797 

1,497 

1,337 

1,176 

1,151 

5,946 

7,260 

6,334 

813 

762 

633 

614 

19,602 

15,215 

14,  OU 

1,697 

1,471 

1,632 

1,444 

47,781 

42,861 

a,  525 

3,978 

5,501 

4,098 

5,425 

939 

927 

943 

911 

917 

926 

946 

200 

209 

208 

243 

236 

240 

234 

89 

94 

94 

92 

92 

93 

94 

243 

256 

253 

232 

234 

234 

2U. 

5,689 

6,899 

5,829 

b86 

612 

55s 

558 

664 

830 

724 

95 

82 

77 

304 

655 

607 

70 

61 

67 

62 

6,700 

6,212 

5,981 

540 

759 

559 

752 

102 

134 

88 

109 

188 

305 

203 

297 

12 

17 

16 

22 

390 

562 

382 

518 

U 

13 

13 

10 

10 

11 

Vnlt 


Msat-anlaal  aarketlngs:  :  : 

Xadex  msBbers  (1935-39=100)  —  : 

-"■.-Nciiir  and  ?»?>d»r  shiimsts        :  ; 
3  Com  Belt  States  :  1 

Cattle  and  calres   ....,..!  Thous.i 

Sheep  and  Lasibe  t  Thous .  1 

Slau^ter  vaa&ar  ?ederal  Isspeotloa  1 

3'jnbors!  7/  : 

Cattle  ...c  .:  Thous.! 

Calres  :  Thous.: 

Sheep  and  lasbs  ..........t  dous,: 

Hogs   ..............*..:  Thous.: 

ATsrsgs  llTe^rai^ti  :  t 

Cattle  :  : 

Calres   :    lb.  t 

Shsep  and  leobe   :    lb.  : 

Hogs   t    lb.  t 

Neat  Pi>(>dnBtimt  :  t 

Eesf  NU.lb.: 

7a«l   OfU.lb.J 

XdOLb  and  Button  ............a.. :llU*lb . t 

Pork  (ezclttllng  lard)  Mil.Ib.t 

Storage  stocks  end  of  aontht        :  : 

Beef   iMU.lb.t 

Pork  ,  tMll.lb.: 

leaib  axO.  antton  :Mll.Ub.t 

Total  seat  and  asat  prodoots  ..Udl.lb.i 

Percent  pacVIng  son  are  at  Ted-  t 
erally  Inspected  Im^  slaugiter  :?eTeenti. 


1/  JIur.ber  01  nu'S'els  of  com  equivcl^r.t  ir.  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs  -  2/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  February, 
liarch,  April,  August,  Septeraber,  October  and  November.    3/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  Februarj-,  March,  April,  Uay, 
August,  September,  October  and  Novanber.    4/  Calcul?  ted  fron  value  of  71.32  pounds  of  fresh  and  cured-hog  prcdvicts 
including  lard.    5/  '^era^rc  of  orices  for  Jan'jary,  'February,  «arch,  April,  July,  August,  ^epterr.ber,  October  and 
Kov^ber.    6/  Meat:    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1935-39=100.    7/  19^7  and  I9h8  elaagiiter  excludes  Hawaii  ai^  Virgin 
Xalands. 


Ur  S.  Departr.ent  of  Agriculturo 
Yfcshington  25,  D,  C, 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


BAM  IS-22-1/49  -4400 
PEK.IIT  NO.  1001 


Penalty  for  privr.te  use  to  avoid 
p:^yTaent  of  postage  $300 


